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An Imaginary Incident Which 
Suggests Inspiring Thoughts to 
All Lovers of Clean Sport. 


Gerald Beaumont's 
Mixture of Cold Business 
and Loyally to Right. 


ono whose name was mentioned a** 
the probable choice for referee. 

Concerning Canada Dick Peters 
there was a wide difference of opin¬ 
ion. There were many who believed 
that the contender was all that was 
said of him. There were others, 
grown gray in the game, who opined 
that Peters was merely an artificial 
“card” who owed all his success to 
the shrewd manipulation of Jako 
Sheppler, and they did not believe 
the match would ever be held. 

But finally the articles actually 
were signed, and not lond afterward 
Rudy Metzker, promoter of the 
match, dropped in for a quiet talk 
with John MeArdle. 

* * * * 

<<I¥7ELL, John," Paid Metzker when 

Tf they had sunk into easy 
chairs in the privacy of McArdle’s 
little office, "we’re deadlocked over 
the referee question, and they've left 
It up to me to pick any one of three 
men. • You and I have been pretty 
good friends, John." 

"Yes," acknowledged MeArdle, 
"we've been pretty good friends, and 
I’d like to referee the match.” 

Metzker nodded and chose Ills 
words carefully?" "This is likely to 
be the last Mg match In America, 
John.” 

■’Yes." 

"This will be the last chance that J 
any of us will have to make a penny j 
out of the fight game. Have you i 
thought of that?" 

"Yes. I’ve thought of it. I’ve been 
wondering how you figured to make 
any money when you had to guar- 
! antee a $250,000 purse and hold the 
[ fight here." 

"That’s Just the point." said 
Metzker. "I can’t hope to do better 
than break even. When it comes to 
earning any money, I must look else¬ 
where than the gate receipts—the 
betting, for instance. Only one of 
two men can win, and I might know 
enough about both to come very 
close tn picking the right one." 

"Oh." said McArdJe. 

"Now. John,” pursued the promoter, 
hitching his chair a trifle closer, 
“take the champion, for instance; 
he’s inclined to hit pretty close to 
the belt with that left hook when t 
he’s tearing in—you’ve probably no- j 
; ticed that?" 

"Ycp,” said MeArdle. 

"Suppose, John—only suppose, mind 
you—that the champion. Bay. in the 
seventh round should see he was 
getting the worst of it, and should 
deliberately foul his man. If you 
were the referee. John, what would 
you do?" 

"Why, disqualify him. of course. ! 
What else could I do?" 

"Spmo men," suggested Metzker. 
"might take into consideration a i 
good many things. They might think j 
of the moving pictures and the thou- ! 
sands who bad paid good money to J 
see the full show, or they might re- J 
member that the champion was a ; 
one-to-two shot in the betting, and j 
they might figure that the title was } 
worth protect/ng. If the challenger } 
kept his feet some referees might j 
rule that it was only a technical foul { 
and dismiss the matter with a warn- ! 
ing. Or If he actually went down, I 
there is always the chance that It 
might be called a knockout." 

"You know me. Rudy," reminded Me-; 
Ardle; “what do you think I’d do?" 

The promoter regarded his friend 
he answered. 


W HEN John MeArdle was a 
wee boy his mother was 
wont to call him before her 
each evening and say: 
"Now, John, the© maun squar© thy 
conscience, lad. and shame ‘Auld 
Horn!©.’ Tell thy mither what thee 
did today.” 

Sometimes there were difficulties, 
as, for instance, when he acknowl¬ 
edged having thrown his first reader 
at the head of Miss Shaw while that 
lady was diligently applying the rat¬ 
tan to little Janie Roberts. 

After the small defendant had 
justified his conduct with all the elo¬ 
quence and skill at his command, Mrs. 
McArdlo had a way of appealing to 
the supreme court. 

"Now, lad." she would say. fixing 
her glasses more firmly on her nose, 
■^thee hast defended thyself weel; 
what does John MeArdle himsel’ 
think about it?" 

Thus bereft qf every shield to his 
conscience, the boy was compelled to 
make answer: 

"John MeArdle says it was na' 
richt, mither, and I maun hue the 
stick." 

"A vera guid decision, John," Mrs. 
MeArdle would approve. "Thee be 
ever my ain true lad. Now gie me 
yon rod." 

When the demands of justice had 
been appeased John MeArdle would 
kiss his mother and go contentedly 
to bed. 

He grew up, losing his Highland 
accent, but retaining, among other 
things, an ability to distinguish be¬ 
tween what he might countenance in 
lighter moments and what John Mc- 
Ardle decided, upon calm reflection, 
was wrong, until at twenty-four he 
became the last thing on earth his 
mother had anticipated—the recog¬ 
nized middleweight champion of the 
world 

They argued the matter at length, 
but when her son insisted that John 
MeArdle himself could see nothing 
wrong in the boxing game, and when 
she saw that lie was ever ready in 
other things to make peace with his 
<*onsclence. she sighed and strove 
wistfully to understand. 

But John McArdle’s career as - a 
boxer was short-lived. Kate, in the 
person of a reckless auto driver, 
turned him over on the road one 
afternoon, and when he lurched to 
his feet from a smother of broken 
glass and wreckage, his left arm 
was broken in three places. The 
doctors did a remarkably good job, 
but they could not supply him with 
an entirely new elbow. 

So John MeArdle became a ref¬ 
eree, a profession which fills its ranks 
from two classes—those who are 
sporting writers and continue to re- ( 
main such, and those who are e\r | 
lighters and maintain cafes or billiard ; 
rooms, the walls of which they can j 
adorn with photographs and capi¬ 
talize past glories and present-day 
acquaintanceships. He established 
lila cafe In the center of the theatrical 
district and set to work with native 
seriousness to become the best ref¬ 
eree in the world. 

MeArdle learned that a referee 
must watch four gloves, must never 
let a boxer’s back be turned to him. 
muet always keep moving lest ho 
interfere with the view of the spec¬ 
tators, must always be on the alert 
for the unexpected: and, hardest of 
all, he must hand down his decision 
as he sees it, without fear or favor, 
and without seeking or accepting ad- t 
vice from any one. And because he 
knew his business the fans came to 
call him Honest John MeArdle and 
bolerated him .which is as much re¬ 
ward as a referee can ever hope to 
receive. 


Immediately man in the ring whispered his warn- 
ishroom; the J inr 

mention; Po-' The titleholder f„i« „,g t he 
tho weight: | perfectly safe. He knew thera would 
his hand In be any one of a dozen ta; 

lown at the j back upon afterward, and he ta; 
>ked at one being guaranteed a fortune. 1 J« 
truth. John twisted his lips at the pleaded ref- 
sed them. tree, 
third man in * Vwan!" lie advised. 

In a weary MeArdle dropped back. For tin 
te thumping first time, while a round was 


T HE round ended with the men 
sparring cautiously in the middle 
of the ring. MeArdle went to a neu¬ 
tral corner and leaned against the 
ropes with his arms folded. Below 


arms 

him the newspaper men were seeking 
vainly to capture his attention. 
Chick Burley, the champion’s chief 
second, and Jake Scheppler approach¬ 
ed from opposite corners, taking care 
that all the ringside should hear their 
demand for an explanation. 

MeArdle waved them back. 

“What’s the betting to you?" he de¬ 
manded. "You’re getting your cut out 
of the purse, ain't you? Well, go back 
and fight for it." 

Out of tho corner of one eye the 
referee saw Big Steve Roberts hunch¬ 
ed in a chair at the ringside, and 
back of him tho purple-faced figure 
of Rudy Metzker. He appreciated 
that there were probably fifty men 
within as many feet of him who were 
already planning their revenge. 

While breaking a clinch In the sec- 
! ond round tho referee found an op¬ 
portunity to express himself under 
his breath. 

"Don't try to pull any fouls on me." 
he hissed. "The game's up—under¬ 
stand? Come on. You're locked; step 
out!" 

He clapped his hands and the men 
broke cleanly. The Philadelphia 
Phantom suddenly cut loose with an 
exhibition of the footwork that had 
mad© him famous. H© danced in and 
out, working a straight left to the 
head and shifting into a right upper¬ 
cut with a dazzling rapidity and pre¬ 
cision. In the fourth round he drop¬ 
ped his man for the count of five, and 
the crowd went wild. 

But in the fifth round tho chal¬ 
lenger came back and rushed his op¬ 
ponent all around tho ring, and in 
the sixth the Phantom was apparent¬ 
ly groggy and covering up. 

Tho arena became a roaring whirl¬ 
pool. The crowd had entirely for¬ 
gotten th© early suspicions prompted 
by th© referee’s announcement. Here 
was a fight that would liv© in his¬ 
tory. 

Even John MeArdle was fooled. He 
reasoned that since there was no 
longer any object in pulling a foul, 
the fight was being made on the 
square. And when the seventh round 
passed safely, with both men appar¬ 
ently nursing* their strength, he 
breathed easier, and a great weight 
was lifted from his mind. 

It was a small thing that brought 
him his first uneasiness, and it es¬ 
caped the attention of every one else. 
Between tho ninth and tenth rounds 
he noticed that the seconds in both 
corners were not washing off their 
men, though both were bleeding 
slightly. Now. it is the part of a 
good handler to send his man up at 
tho beginning of the round looking 
clean and freeh, just is it is the part 
of an experienced boxer to do the 
bulk of his fighting In the last sixty 
seconds of the round rather than the 
first. 

But the men faced each other for 
th© tenth round looking battered and 
battle weary. MeArdle was puzzled. 
Ho wondered still more when his 
skilled eyes noted first a certain hesi¬ 
tancy in the movements of both box¬ 
ers, and then that they were swing¬ 
ing wild. He recalled quickly that 
all through the fight there had been 
no blows to the wind or to the Jaw. 
The champion had dropped his man 
with a left hook high on th© head. 
The challenger had slowed the Phan¬ 
tom down with a body Attack on the 
ribs. No vulnerable spot had been 
touched. 


F OR one astonished second th*- 
timekeeper hesitated: then hi 
hand went obediently to the gon*: 
and it clanged loud and inslstentl.' 
The champion and the challenger 
lowered their gloves and looked a 1 
MeArdle. Every sound in the va?-’ 
arena was hushed. 

The referee raised both hand© in 
the air. In the stern, disapproving 
shake of the head, the multitude 
sensed the official verdict and ros< 
electrified. 

"No contest!” roared John McArdl- 
"Now get out of the ring, both of 
you!" 

Of what followed. John McArdl* 
had but a vague memory. He knew 
that the Philadelphia Phantom had 
charged across the ring and swum 
a right hand. He remembered that 
he had ducked and dropped tin 
champion with a hook to the chin. 
He recalled dark forms climbing 
through the ropes in every direction, 
and he had an impression that befor* 
he had been carfi*d to the floor un¬ 
der the weight of a dozen men, h* 
had singled out Big Steve Robert* 
and knocked the gambler off th 
platform. 

When he was again in possessio-i 

of his senses, he had pulled his world 
down about his ears, and was being es¬ 
corted home under police protection 
When John MeArdle and lii* 
mother had cleared away the suppe: 
dishe9, and had talked the who! 
thing over, Mrs. MeArdle said: 

"Thee be ever my ain guid lad. 
Thee has shamed Auld Hornie ana 
nae ither thing matters.” 

"Aye," said John, "but 'tis no' over 
yet, mither." 

Th© door-bell *rang. Dusk had 
fallen. They looked at each other. 
"Gi© to bed, mither. I’ll answer’t." 
H© closed the dining-room door, 
hesitated, and then going to his own 
room, slipped a revolver into his 
pocket before proceeding to the front 
door. 

On the doorstep stood Big 8;* \ 
Roberts. A limousine purred at th 
curbing. 

‘Tve got something to say to you. 
John." said the gambler; "come down 
to the cur a moment." 

McArdle’s lip curled. "Ain't you 
game enough to say it to me her#'.' 
he queried. 

Roberts merely smiled. "I’ll con 
inside if you don’t mind," he su^ 
gested; "It'll only take a minute." 

MeArdle led the way to th© sitting- 
room, and closed the door. They s:it 
down with tho table between them. 

"Well, John." said Big Steve, "y. u 
j played the douce this afternoon, 
didn't you?" 

"Yes, Steve. T guess I did." 

The gambler pursed his lx»- 
tlioughtfully. 'Tve just com© fr«*m 
the district attorney’s office, Join 
Peters squealed and gave the who! 
thing away. The gat© receipts will 
go to charity. I suppose you knov 
| what every paper in the country i • 
i going to say tomorrow?" 

"I can Imagine," MeArdle answerod 
"they’ll say that we've seen our las' 
big fight In this country. I though 1 
of that just before I stopped it.” 

"They'll say,” contradicted Rob* 
erts, "that the third man in the riu& 
this afternoon saved the fight gaf;i 
for America; they'll say that fc 
proved the sport was bigger than 
the crooks who are in it; th^'U say 
that you showed beyond any possible 
doubt that when John MeArdle is th 
referee the public can count on .a 
boxing match being on the squar* . 
and that's all America asks of any 
sport: Why, John—don’t you see 
that what you did this afternoon will 
stiffen up the back of every refer©© 
and sporting writer in the country?" 

• MeArdle produced a pipe and filled 
it slowly. 

“Why should you come down her*: 
to tell me this?" he askeu. 

Big Steve Roberts studied the to 
of one shoe. "What Is one man's 
loss,” he answered, "is another’s gain. 
You made me drop a pretty big but 

this afternoon-" 

“I called all bets off,” said Me- 
Ardle. "The newspaper boys record¬ 
ed it." 

Big Steve shook his head. "Fifty 
thousand dollars I lost today—and 
my daughter, too. Janie and I had 
it out last night, John, and 1 put all 
my cards on the table to prove to her 
that you were no different from the 
rest of us. And, John, do you know 
what the kid *did?” 

He put the question with pride. 
"You know what xn'y little girl 
did?” he repeat**, 

MeArdle sfeook his head. 

"She laid me every cent of her own 
money, John—$25,000 at two to one— 
that you’d call all bets off and throw 
"Gic to bed, Mither. I’ll answer *t.” 
Just then the door-bell gave three 
imperative little rings. 

"Aha!" said Big Steve comfortably. 
"I thought so. Now you’re in for It! 
I told you to come down to the car. 
and you wouldn’t do it. Take a tip 
from me, son, and give Janio her 
own way before she takes It. Now 
go to the door like a man and learn 
what eh© thinks of you!” 

ttXIffriglir, 102 J. 


SHE LAID ME EVERY CENT OF HER OWN MONEY, JOHN, THAT YOU’D THROW ’EM OUT 


th© match developed the heaviest bet¬ 
ting In years. Canadian sportsmen 
were reported to have formed a pool to 
back the challenger at the prevailing 
odds of 2 to 1. Despite the flood of 
coin that developed In support of the 
Philadelphia Phantom the odds re¬ 
mained stationary, for in every city 
throughout the country Canada Dick 
Peters enjoyed a mysterious backing. 

Finally tho big day came. John 
MeArdle sat down to an early lunch 
at home. 

Now, th© soil in which th* slip is 
planted Is th© soil wherein the tree 
holds root. John MeArdle turned to 
his mother and relapsed Into the 
speech by which they understood one 
another best: 

"I be verra fasht aboot somethin', 
mother. John MeArdle is in a verra 
bad way. I hae gie th* word to ref¬ 
er ee this fecht fairly and to ra’ a foul 
when I see’t." 

"And what for no. John?" 

"I ken the foul will be a trick—tho 
best mon will nac win, mither. The 
twa lads hae sold oot to Janie's falth- 
er, an’ I dlnna ken what to do." 

He entered into greater detail In an 
effort to make her understand, but 
she knew only that her bairn was fac¬ 
ing a crisis In his life, and that it 
was entirely a man’s problem. 


“The maun do kha’ John MeArdle 
tells thee, iad," she told him sadly. 
"Thy mither canna help thee." 

"Aye." he said, and bent to kiss 
her. "Gie to the big chair now and 
dinna worry." 

As h© was leaving, he looked back 
and saw her adjusting her spectacles, 
and he understood that until he re¬ 
turned she would sit there with the 
Blbl© turned to the window. 


to make an important announcement 
in a minute, and I want you to put it 
on every wire in th© country.” 

To tho quick chorus of "What’s do¬ 
ing John?" ho shook his head and. 
walking back to the center of the 
ring, summoned th© men from either 
corner for their final instructions. 
They shook hands and went back to 
the ropes, waiting for the bell. 

John MeArdle held up his hand for 
silence and faced the crowd. His 
voice carried Into th© far corners. 

"Gentlemen." he cried, "this will be 
a fifteen-round contest for the mid¬ 
dleweight championship of the world. 
All bets on this match are officially 
called off. May th© best man win! 
Let 'er go!" 

With the fall of the referee's arm 
th© bel! clanged dully, the rival clus¬ 
ters of seconds vanished, and the 
challenger stepped briskly forward 
to meet the champion. MeArdle moved 
along the ropes to the right. 

From th© arena rose the murmur 
of thousands of men interrogating 
one another. From mouth to mouth 
tho words of John MeArdle were re¬ 
peated until every one in the multi¬ 
tude knew that the referee had ex¬ 
ercised his prerogative, and that all 


twenty-foot square of canvas. Let 
him who may not think so crawl 
through the ropes as John MeArdle 
did, and then see how many hairs of 
moral rectitude he will sp.it. 

When Canada Dick Peters came 
Into the ring the referee noticed that 
the challenger’s belt was two inches 
higher on the waist line than was 
customary. Tho thing would bo 
staged very cleverly. 

Billy Gordon, veteran announcer, 
signaled to MeArdle, and the latter 
stepped forward to the ropes, facing 
the multitude. One hand on the ref¬ 
eree’s shoulder, the bald-headed mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies gave tongue: 

"Honest John MeArdle,” he shouted, 
"will referee this contest." 

Looking out at the ocean of up¬ 
turned faces and hearing tho patter 
of thousands of approving hands, the 
former middleweight champion under¬ 
stood fully then that a referee Is some¬ 
thing bigger than a ring arbiter—he 
is the representative of public opinion 
and the guarantor of cle^n sport and 
fair play. 

Th© battery of sporting writers 
seated at their telephone and tele¬ 
graph instruments looked up to find 
th© referee " leaning over tho ropes 
above them. 

"Boys," said MeArdle. "Pm going 


T WT naked bulk of the Luge open- 
air arena, plastered with adver¬ 
tising signs, rose from the National 
League ball park. At 2 o’clock the 
newspaper men estimated the crowd 
at fifty thousand ar.d the receipts at 
close to three hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. Rudy Metzker had played In 
luck as usual. 

The preliminaries wenl off well, too, 
and the crowd was in good humor. 
There was the usual list of messages 
and challenges to be read, and a long 
line of celebrities to be Introduced. 
Then the crowd settled down expect¬ 
antly, only to get to its feet again, 
yelling, as th* rival retinue left their 
quarters and squirmed a path down 
the congested alteles. 

There is something demoralizing 
about the concentrated gaze of fifty 
thousand men marshaled around a 


thoughtfully. “I think. 

"that you’d refere© the match on tlio 
square and call a foul when you see one. 
In fact, you couldn’t do otherwise and 
be Honest John MeArdle.” 

•‘No.” said MeArdle slowly, "I guess 
that’s true." 

"Well, that much is settled, then,” 
dismissed Metzker. "The fee will be 
$5,000, in any event. We will hope that 
there’s no foul; but ih case such an un¬ 
fortunate thing happens, and you have 
to do your duty in the face of the bet¬ 
ting and everything—why, it would 
seem no more than fair, John, that the 
referee should receive more—say, twen¬ 
ty-five thousand." 

"Ah." said MeArdle. 

Metzker pressed the point home. 
"You see. John, it would hardly do for 
the referee to lose his nerve at the last 
moment, or not be in a position to see 
a foul blow If tone was delivered—say, 1 
In the seventh round. Take a man like 
Big Steve Roberts—he might have the 
bank roll bet that way, and Steve isn’t 
likely to forgive the referee who made a 
mistake like that. In fact. Big Steve 
would be Just the sort to stage a little 
surprise party for the man who double- 
crossed him." 

"Is he In on this, Rudy?" 

"In on what?" countered the pro- , 
moter sharply. 

"I mean," corrected MeArdle, "is 1 
Roberts going to plunge on this fight?" 

"Big Steve," said Metzker gently, "Is i 
the one who doped it out that a foul | 
was likely, and he always backs his i 
hunches—hook, line and sinker.” 

The promoter arose and dusted th© 
cigar ashes from his vest. 

"Don’t let anything I have said 
bother ' you. John,” he admonished. 
"After all, the betting is no concern or 
yours, and I know you don’t care who 
wins. The public believes In you, John, 
and they know that you’ll do your duty 
in the ring. That’s all in the world any 
of us expect of you. I’ll tell the papers 
you’re the man. Kind of a hot day, 
ain’t itl" 

“Yes," said MeArdle, "it is warming 
up.” 

♦ * * * 

A T the supper table that evening 
MeArdle told his mother that he 
had been selected to serve as the third 
man in th© ring for the big match. Sho 
missed the enthusiasm with which he 
had been wont hitherto to discuss such 
appointments. As the days passed h© 
became more taciturn and depressed. 
Mrs. McArdlo attributed this to some¬ 
thing else. 

"Is it the lass, John? What way do 
you no go out wi’ Janie of a Soond&y? 
Hae ye been fechtin’?” 

"No, mother, we’re still good friends— 
only I’m busy." 

"Thee had better tell thy mither 
what’s troublin’ thee, lad.” 

But he shook his head. ." 'Tis noth¬ 
ing," he assured. "I was Just wonder¬ 
ing if $25,000 would remodel my place 
into a high-class billiard parlor. I’m 
losing money now.’’ 

"Whist!” paid Mrs. MeArdle. " 'Tis 
eneuch money to buy all E’nbrugh!" 

Tier son smiled- and went out, and for 
the next week or so was very busy, vis¬ 
iting the rival training camps, chatting 
with tho newspaper men and incoming 
celebrities and catering to the night 
crowds who made his cafe a rendezvous 
as the day for th© Wg fight drew near. 
To the surprise of sporting writers, 


A LL this happened before th© 
eighteenth amendment, before 
John MeArdle realized in full his love 
:'or th© same Janie Roberts whose 
books he had carried home from 
school, and before Canada Dick Pe¬ 
ters was matched with the Philadel¬ 
phia Phantom for the middleweight 
. hampionshlp of the world. These 
three developments followed one an¬ 
other closely and each presented to 
John MeArdle its individual per¬ 
plexities. 

First there was the dry law, which j 
necessitated funds with which to re- , 
model hie establishment and made his 
future Income problematical. 

Then there was Janie. Janio Rob- 1 ’ 
erts was twenty, all rose and gold, 
with ©yes of a Coventry blue and the 
lilt of the lark in her laughter. More ! 
than that, ehe was the daughter—and 
idol—of Big Steve Roberts, who had 
one© been a dealer in- a back room at i 
Dawson and now leased a palatial 
suito in tho Van Humphrey, main¬ 
taining a "Club for Gentlemen—Ad¬ 
mission by Card Only." 

In order that Janie should make no 
mistake in life regarding men and 
should marry outside the sporting 
world, Big Steve Roberts taught her 
how to distinguish those who carried 
trick dice from those who were on the 
level, and he sent her out to loolf tho 
world over. But after two years Janie 
returned—to walk In the park on 
Sunday afternoons with John MeArdle. 

"Now, dad,” Bhe remonstrated, flex- 
tng a pink and white finger under his 
nose"—now, dad, there’s no better 
father in all the world than you; 
and yet—you’re a sporting man.’’ 

I’ve boon a good father In spite 
of my associations,” he replied, “not 
because of them. I want my little 
girl to marry a real man—one that 
nobody can reach; and I tell you, 
Janie, in the sporting world we're 
all losers.” 

“You’re a dear old mule," said Janie 
• Ightly. "I suppose I’ll have to obey 
vou Just out of Torcc of habit, but 
vou listen Jo me; either I marry John 
McArdl© or I don’t marry at all." 

Thus matters stood, presenting to 
John MeArdle a sort of triangular 
problem, his matrimonial and finan¬ 
cial difficulties forming a right angle, 
with th© hypothenuse represented by 
tlie approaching contest between his 
successor to the middleweight title 
and the only contender in sight. 

The Philadelphia Phantom had 
.lashed across the pugilistic horizoil 
with all the brilliance of a meteor. 
Not since the days of Joe Gans had 
there been a man who understood 
ring generalship so well and was so 
good a boxer. Sporting writers 
agreed that there was but one man 
who might have taken his measure in 
•> distance light, ami that was the 
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S UDDENLY th© whole thing became 
plain to the shirt-sleeved Scotch¬ 
man. The first seven rounds must 
have been carefully rehearsed; the 
men had met secretly and practiced 
•very blow. Now they were at a loss, 
because they had never anticipated 
the thing would go any farther than 
the seventh round. Under instruc¬ 
tions they were going to stall to a 
draw and try it again with a different 
referee in the ring. 

'Tm gone," he thought. “The 
hounds!" 

The eleventh and twelfth rounds 
passed uneventfullj', and tho temper 
of th© multitude changed. Gradually 
th© words of th*? referee were recalled 
and gloom settled down on the arena. 
The bleachers began an Impatient 
stamping punctuated with catcalls. 
On the main floor there was moody 
silence with significant glances at the 
motion picture machines purring 
steadily from their tower. 

The thirteenth round came, and after 
a sharp rally the men dropped into a 
clinch and wrestled futilely. From 
high up in the "flve-dollar heaven" 
some ono filled his lung and roared 
out: 

"Roommates!” 

The crowd laughed, and a red-faced 
man sitting five rows from tho ring¬ 
side turned to a companion. 

"Well,” he said, "I suppose we have 
to expect that sort of thing these 
days. Boxing, base ball, racing—one 
after another the crooks get Into them 
all, and there is no man they can’t 
reach. I suppose if I was on tho in¬ 
side of this I wouldn’t be hollering, 
either.” 

Up in the ring the referee moved 
forward and spoke in pleading tones. 

"Come on, boys, cut loose; don’t 
stall any more. The game’s on its 
last legs now. Don’t kill it." 

The Philadelphia Phantom wrench¬ 
ed himself free from a clinch, boxed 
prettily for a moment and then left 
himself wide open for a left lead to 
the head. The challenger took ad¬ 
vantage of tho opening and shot a 
glove against the Phantom's Jaw. The 
latter’s knees sagged, but the ref¬ 
eree was aware that Peters had 
"pulled" his punch and th© blow had 
done no harm. Its apparent effect was 
faked. 

They clinched, and again the third 


inals, for their motives are obvious, may 
I speak rather of those small-minded, > catast 
sour-blooded people who assumed a j One d 
passing importance and authority j OI w 
during the war period and who, once j seems 
intrenched, are exercising a malicious 
Influence upon our national life—the I¥ 7 E 
mean little people who live next door , ¥ ¥ 
and make life miserable for all of us. look ; 

How they prick and nag, meddle wail < 
and hinder! And so camouflaged are ; elude 
they by righteous pretense that it Is do no 
almost impossible for us to under- him a 
stand the nature of their actions or his i 
segregate the helpers from the hin- higotr 
derers. Yet, if we are to save clvili- have 
zation in a time of very great peril, Pnthu 

we must learn the truth about this ThlJ 
, * power 

element. _ , 

Who are these petty tyrants and ® 

how may we know whether their 
deeds are good or evil? Science has can f 
a name for such people—it calls them the g( 
neurotics. <ier tl 

What is a neurotic? It is a human j n t 
"sour bug." It Is something that has . Rf© t 
lived under a plank of repression all I eV il. 
Its life and whose only idea of bliss I schoo 
is to coop others under similar or i laws, 
worse planks. huraa 

Broadly speaking, there are twoj subjei 
types of human beings—the positive • The 
type and the negative type. The J Pinks 
positive type expresses itself in def- freely 
inite action. It reaches ahead, not ed w * 
back. It endeavors to achieve some- Tho ' 
thing by its own advancement. But out ® ld 
the negative type attempts to grab T™ 1 * 1 
glory* not by its own advancement, * 

but by the other fellow’s belittle- 
ment. It is not capable of construe- anfJ p 
tlve action? so it attempts destruc- AnJ 
tive meddling and hindrance. ture, 

When the development of a nation old li 
is proceeding on its normal course sour 1 
such people do not have a chance. "Bu 
Their malicious squirmings ar© terrib 
swamped by the larger activities of guida 
normal men. But when society has ormal 
been thrown into confusion, as it was You 
in th© late war, and all moral values the s 
twisted, the neurotic has his day. critic- 

He surges to th© front loudly not a 
clamoring for the "good old days and*does : 
th© good old standards.” It matters j hibit, 
not that the “good old standards*'’ manft 


H AVE you ever turned over an 
old, rotting plank, pal, and 
surveyed the mimic world re¬ 
vealed. Stupid white grubs 
nosing about clumsily—horrible, slimy 
things that seemed out of place in a 
beautiful, sunshiny creation—and mul¬ 
titudes of small, gray, flattish, scuttling 
creatures which we used to call "sour 
bugs" in our homo town. A weak, un¬ 
healthy world, that tiny kingdom 
of darkness, but nevertheless a fev¬ 
erishly active world when the rotting 
plank was lifted. 

Pal, the plank has been lifted for 
all of us. War lifted it. That plank 


of manliness they ar© proven "sec¬ 
onds." ' But a social catyclysm gives 
them their opportunity. They cannot 
help, but they can hinder. They can¬ 
not bless, but they can bother. And 
by that peculiar nature of his activi¬ 
ties you may know the sour bug 
when you meet one. 

Is he always prating of the days 
that have gone—Is he always sneer¬ 
ing at innovation and condemning 
new movements—is h© always sus¬ 
pecting, insinuating, rolling a mys¬ 
terious eye and hinting at marvelous 
punishments—is he always seeing evil 
in everything but himself? Then he’s 
a sour bug. For everything the sour 
bug Is and wants and does is negative. 

S OCIETY is tremendously in need 
of honest, loyal service. So much 
has been destroyed, so littl© rebuilt. 
The viewpoint which men for genera¬ 
tions thought trustworthy has failed 
them in a pinch. We must evolve 
new viewpoints, traditions, ideals. 

But the sour bugs will never 
evolve them for up. They will only 
find fault—they will never create. Be¬ 
ware the sour bug, be he an Individual 
or an association! Beware the 
warped spirit that can do nothing but 
rant and prohibit! 

And beware the spirit of the sour 
bug within yourself. 

It Is 8o much easier to sneer than 
to sympathize or understand—con¬ 
demnation attracts cheap glory far* 
more quickly than co-operation. But 
in the end it doesn’t pay, pal. Th© 
sour bug is a sour bug all his life. 
Never will h© know a moment of free 
and beautiful flight, never will he en¬ 
gage in honest combat, never will he 
set forth on nob!© adventures, never 
will he contribute aught to the com¬ 
mon wealth. From the darkness he 
came, to th© darkness he will go, and 
his squirmings in the meantime bear 
the certain taint of mildew. 

{Cvp/rigJjt« I'Jmii'J 


life which is trying to spring up 
about them. Momentarily by their 
very, numbers and Insistence they 
seem to triumph over nobler crea¬ 
tures. 

* * * * 

I AM not referring to the criminals 

that follow in the wake of every 

war. Humanity can deal with criiu- 
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